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The  Art  of  the       By 

Mrs, 

Spoken  Word  ^2, 

"  For  me,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  utterly  untrained 
in  those  rules  which  best  rhetoricians  have  given,  or 
unacquainted  with  those  examples  which  the  prime 
authors  of  eloquence  have  written  in  any  learned  tongue, 
yet  true  eloquence  I  find  to  be  none  other  than  the 
serious  and  hearty  love  of  truth,  and  whose  mind  so 
ever  is  filled  with  the  fervent  desire  to  know  good  things, 
and  with  the  dearest  charity  to  infuse  the  knowledge 
of  them  into  others,  when  such  a  one  would  speak, 
his  words,  by  what  I  can  express,  like  so  many  nimble 
and  airy  servitors,  trip  about  him  at  command,  and  in 
well  ordered  files,  as  he  would  wish,  fall  aptly  into 
their  own  places." 

John  Milton. 


The  Dearest      It  is  doubtful  if  one  could  find  a  better 
Charity  text  for  a  short  dissertation  on  the  sub- 

ject of  Interpretative  Speech  ;  indeed, 
Milton's  words  seem  to  be  sufficient  in  themselves  for 
sermon  as  well  as  text.  To  the  experienced  artist,  survey- 
ing his  work  by  the  light  of  many  years  of  endeavour, 
no  further  word  is  necessary ;  but  to  the  beginner  and  to 
the  young  teacher,  certain  of  Milton's  phrases  might  be 
presented  in  greater  detail  and  with  homely  illustration 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  lead  to  their  appreciation  by  all, 
instead  of  being  the  joy  of  the  few  only  who  are  privileged 
to  understand  their  true  significance.  That  their 
significance  is  not  widely  understood  is  only  too  evident 
when  each  successive  year  brings  its  opportunity  in  the 
form  of  Competitive  Festival,  where  lovers  of  Poetry 
can  hear  in  large  quantity  the  efforts  of  those  whose 
desire  is— or  ought  to  be — the  interpretation  by  speech 


of  the  words  already  given  us  by  the  poet,  either  in  print 
or  in  manuscript.  Before  going  more  deeply  into  the 
matter  let  it  be  admitted  at  once  that  the  great  and 
lasting  good  achieved  by  the  Festival  movement  is  not 
the  aggrandisement  of  any  particular  individual  or  group 
of  individuals  acclaimed  as  winner.  Without  doubt  it 
is  a  fine  thing  to  see  one*s  name,  or  the  name  of  a  pupil, 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  but  it  is  only  a  fine  thing  when  it 
is  clear  that  the  general  standard  of  endeavour  is 
mounting  ever  higher  and  higher.  Now,  to  the  intelligent 
observer,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  lower er  of 
standard  is  selfishness,  or  a  short-sighted  self-interest 
which  exploits  the  wealth  of  the  poet's  gift  for  the  sake 
of  personal  show.  Perhaps  this  is  putting  the  case  too 
severely.  This  exploitation  is  rarely  done  consciously  ; 
it  arises  almost  always  from  want  of  thought,  and  it  is 
just  in  the  hope  of  eradicating  the  want  of  thought  in  the 
first  instance  that  these  pages  have  come  to  be  written. 

The  Unselfish  No  greater  mistake  could  be  made, 
Technique  however,  than  to  imagine  Milton  to 

mean  that  one  had  to  take  no  trouble 
to  infuse  the  knowledge  of  good  things  into  the  minds  of 
others,  by  his  using  such  a  phrase  as  **  with  the  dearest 
charity."  No  one  could  have  known  better  than  this 
master-singer,  the  whole  painstaking  process  by  which 
the  artist's  purpose  is  fulfilled.  That  **  the  dearest 
charity "  should  be  the  sublimation  of  the  use  of 
technique — the  use  of  all  the  means  whereby  the  truth 
of  the  poet's  idea  may  be  clearly  shown  forth,  cannot 
be  too  often  or  too  fervently  reiterated.  We  all  know 
that  technique,  a  certain  sort  of  technique,  has  a  way  of 
attracting  undue  attention  to  itself  in  the  mind  of  the 


user.  Too  often  one  hears  the  manner,  jostHng  and 
pushing  out  of  recognition  the  matter  or  mood  which  the 
poet  would  convey,  and  I  propose  without  further  delay 
to  show  by  diagram  the  artistic  relation  between  poet  and 
speaker.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  set  two 
diagrams  side  by  side,  the  wrong  as  well  as  the  right, 
the  uncharitable  as  well  as  the  charitable.  The  wrong 
diagram  (scheme  of  values)  may  prove  amusing  to  those 
fortunate  ones  who  have  never  been  beguiled  by  its 
temptation,  but  that  its  victims  are  very  numerous  is 
only  too  obvious  to  those  who  sit  in  the  seat  of  adjudica- 
tion, lamenting  the  utter  waste  of  much  good  material. 
Indeed  one  really  should  not  dignify  with  the  name  of 
technique  the  choice  of  a  wrong  scheme  of  values,  even 
if  such  a  scheme  should  include  quite  expert  voice- 
production,  articulation,  elocution,  and  the  rest  of  it. 
Skill  in  such  achievements  is  imperative,  but  unless 
unremittingly  used  only  in  the  service  of  the  poet, 
identifying  itself  with  the  poet's  mood  and  feeling,  it  is 
indeed  but  "  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

THE    UNCHARITABLE. 


Nothing. - 
Brokcnphrase5-/• 
Disturbing 

moyemcnls 
IfStJ  of  Words 


-  Nowhere. 
Undi\cipline(j 
inrlection 
Socalled''9nture' 

So  called  Feeling* 


Elocuhon 
Without   T  purpose 


W-« 


THE  CHARITABLE 


Sense  oFUnitjj 
and  Shape. . 

Sense  of  ContJnui 
Inflection.' 

Sense  oPPulsatio 
Aicentoation.' 

TfieSpeaKer^ 
articulahon  & 
vocalisalion 


The  Poet's 
•Structure. 

The  Poet's 
"Phrase. 

The  Poets 
'Rhythm. 

Die  Poets 

Words. 


The  Poets  idea    4-  Unwavering  attention. 


In  comparing  the  two  diagrams,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  poet's  idea  and  scheme  of  giving  it  shape  are  not  on 
the  first  target  at  all.  It  may  be  cruel  to  suggest  that 
such  a  scheme  is  commonly  adopted,  but  it  is  only  too 
true.  Which  of  the  false  steps  leads  furthest  astray, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  it  would  seem  that  each  false 
value  gives  birth  to  another,  ending  in  disaster. 
Mere  elocution  existing  for  its  own  sake  seeks  for  some 
further  ornament,  and  thus  is  super-imposed,  so  called 
**  feeling."  For  a  similar  reason  rootless  gesture  is  super- 
imposed upon  rootless  feeling,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole 
false  structure  is  completed.  It  might  be  argued — 
**  but  why  call  the  use  of  feehng  a  false  step  ?  '*  I 
should  answer — What  do  you  mean  by  "  feeling  "  ? 
That — something — which  is  smeared  over  elocution  like 
a  sticky  varnish  or  veneer  (often  finding  its  way  into  the 
title  itself!)  is  certainly  not  feeling.  The  real  feeling 
is  a  complete  understanding  of  the  root  idea  in  the  poet's 
mind,  manifesting  itself  in  innumerable  varieties  of 
emotion,  and  for  the   expression  of  which   the  voice 


and    articulatory    organs    require    the     most    careful 
training. 

Now  look  at  the  second  diagram  and  you  will  find 
that  from  the  root  of  the  poet's  idea  go  out  branches  on 
both  sides,  showing  that  for  the  time  being  his  crafts- 
manship and  yours  (springing  from  the  same  root)  are 
of  equal  importance.  You  must  remember  that  you  are 
a  branch  of  his  root,  and  by  so  doing,  the  technique 
that  you  acquire  during  your  growth  cannot  fail  you  ; 
the  beauty  of  his  idea  must  be  reflected  in  your  soul. 
Each  branch  must  be  grown  to  fulfil  the  poet's  require- 
ments ;  articulation,  vocalisation,  to  give  the  requisite 
character  to  his  words  ;  sense  of  pulsation,  accentuation, 
to  provide  the  necessary  rhythm  ;  inflection,  together 
with  a  sense  of  continuity  of  thought,  to  show  forth  the 
shape  and  duration  of  his  phrase  ;  and  finally  the 
topmost  branch  must  aff'ord  a  broad  view  which  will 
naturally  influence  the  choice  of  speed,  volume,  and 
general  character  of  the  whole. 

The  Poet's      I  shall  endeavour  now  to  explain  in  the 
Idea  simplest  possible  manner  the  meaning  of 

the  poet's  idea,  and  to  show  how  com- 
pletely it  can  be  disregarded  by  the  mistaken  use  of 
"  elocution."  I  shall  take  at  random  a  group  of  pieces 
that  have  already  been  used  at  two  successive  Festivals. 
It  might  here  be  convenient  to  recognise  the  two  types 
of  treatment  as  objective  and  subjective  respectively. 
The  objective  is  the  more  usual  of  the  two.  It  thinks — 
or  does  not  think — from  line  to  line,  almost  from  word 
to  word.  It  hopes  to  achieve  its  aim  by  over-emphasis 
(quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  poet  has  already 
provided  all  necessary  accent),  by  pointing  at,  or  showing 


forth  by  gesture,  tlie  images  used  by  the  poet  to  create 
his  mood,  until  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  listener  but 
to  hear  the  monotonous  lists  of  words,  and  to  watch 
with  indifference  the  antics  which  kill  all  imagination.* 
Let  us  take  as  illustration  the  poem  of  **  Wee  WiUie 
Winkie."  The  poet's  purpose  was  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  the  coming  of  rest-time  and  sleep-time  to  all, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  to  show  a  tired  mother,  longing 
for  the  coming  of  sleep  (Wee  Willie  Winkie),  to  her 
"  waukrife  laddie,"  a  subject,  if  ever  there  was  one,  that 
calls  for  the  dearest  charity  in  its  treatment.  But  the 
little  poem  was  mostly  used  as  a  mere  catalogue  of  objects, 
while  the  prayerful  wish  in  the  mother's  heart  (which 
surely  a  child  could  understand),  the  idea  in  the  sym- 
pathetic poet's  mind,  was  lost  sight  of  altogether.  One 
young  speaker  did  see,  and  thrilled  the  listeners.  In 
the  same  way  the  nugget  of  golden  philosophy  which 
should  have  been  treasured  in  *'  Roundabouts  and 
Swings  "  (the  realisation  that  Life's  vicissitudes  are 
better  balanced  than  at  first  sight  we  believe  them  to  be) 
got  buried  under  a  mass  of  objective  detail.  Masefield's 
*'  Laugh  and  be  Merry  "  was  beautifully  said  in  a  few 
instances,  but  the  general  trend  of  interpretation  was  to 
pin  on  the  idea  of  superficial  laughter  and  to  leave  it 
at  that : — so  much  easier  !  Shelley's  epilogue  to  Hellas, 
"The  world's  great  age  begins  anew,"  was  treated  in 
almost  every  instance  rhetorically,  its  wonderful  message 
of  resurrection  unrecognised.  One  of  the  poems  that 
suffered  most  at  the  hands  of  **  objectives  "  was  Whit- 

•  (I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  all  gesture  is  wrong  ; 
there  is  much  dramatic  poetry  which  depends  on  bodily  expression 
of  a  highly  discriminative  kind  for  its  realisation.  But  lyrical  poetry 
asks  for  it  not  at  all,  so  that  refraining  from  gesture,  when  gesture 
is  not  wanted,  is  a  much  greater  virtue  than  indulging  in  movement 
for  movement's  sake,  when  it  can  only  be  detrimental  to  the  poet's 
purpose.) 
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man's  "  O  Captain,  my  Captain.'*  I  have  heard  it 
rendered  with  such  complete  objectivity,  a  gesture 
to  every  idea,  as  *'  the  bells  I  hear  "  (hand  behind 
ear  as  if  listening),  '*  while  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel  " 
(hand  over  the  eyes  to  keep  off  the  sun),  so  that  Whit- 
man's analogy  of  Abraham  Lincoln  piloting  the  vessel 
of  America  into  safe  harbourage,  after  the  dangerous 
voyage  of  civil  war  (his  own  Hfe  sacrificed  at  the  end), 
was  not  only  dead,  but  buried. 

The  '*  subjective  "  rendering  will  begin  with  con- 
templation of  the  idea,  identifying  itself  with  the 
emotional  intensity  of  vision  whereby  the  poet  was 
moved  to  expression.  Then  will  follow  the  desire  to 
create  in  speech  what  the  mind  has  already  absorbed. 
This  will  lead  to  the  study  of  the  poet's  words,  to  the 
realisation  of  the  countless  varieties  of  character  con- 
tained in  those  words  and  the  demand 
The  Poet's  made  upon  the  speaker  of  those  words  for 
Words  their  honest  and  faithful  reproduction  in 

sound.  In  the  course  of  perfecting  this 
subjective  treatment  of  the  poem,  many  surprising 
discoveries  will  be  made.  These  should  not  prove 
discouraging  to  the  student,  rather  the  reverse,  for 
here  begins  the  need  for  the  exercise  of  the  will  and  the 
attention  which  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  association 
of  our  souls  with  the  beautiful.  I  said  before  that  real 
**  feeling  "  is  a  complete  understanding  of  the  root  idea 
in  the  poet's  mind,  and  for  the  expression  of  which 
the  voice  and  the  articulatory  organs  require  the  most 
careful  training.  Once  the  discovery  is 
Vocal  and  made  that  neither  the  voice  nor  the 

Articulatory       articulation    are    fit    servants    for    the 
Technique  poet's  word,  that  moment  is  the  right 


one  for  beginning  the  enthusiastic  enquiry  into 
what  is  the  ideal  condition  of  the  vocal  and  artic- 
ulatory  organs  in  their  relation  to  one  another^  for 
the  unfailing  realisation  in  sound  of  "  the  best  words 
in  the  best  order  "  (Coleridge's  definition  of  poetry). 

Here  is  no  place  to  incorporate  a  treatise  on  elocution. 
There  are  many  helpful  books  to  be  had — the  main  thing 
is  that  they  be  used  in  the  right  way,  as  a  means  to  an 
end.  The  essentials  to  be  remembered  are  that  the 
throat  must  be  kept  perfectly  free,  most  carefully 
watched,  so  that  none  of  the  functions  belonging  to  the 
articulatory  organs  are  shared  by  it  (except  on  very 
rare  occasions  where  a  rough  tone  is  desired),  that  the 
tongue  is  exercised  into  great  nimbleness,  so  that  it 
achieves  its  vowel  shapes  with  absolute  certainty  and 
purity  and  its  articulations  with  precision  and  elasticity, 
that  the  lips  are  not  lazy,  but  are  made  muscularly  fit 
to  do  any  work  demanded  of  them,  with  whatever  degree 
of  energy  required.  The  speaker  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  characteristic  values  of  the  vowel, 
the  diphthong,  and  the  consonant,  never  losing  sight  of 
the  fact  that  these  are  parts  of  words,  and  that  the  word 
cannot  carry  its  message  if  any  of  them  are  used 
imperfectly.  The  perfect  creation  and  use  of  the  words 
should  carry  with  them  no  sign  whatever  of  preciousness 
or  pedantry,  else  would  the  technique  become  at  once 
self-conscious,  or  selfish,  and  frustrate  its  own  purpose. 

The  Poet's  In  carrying  out  the  study  of  the  word,  it 
Rhythm  follows  that  the  matter  of  accent  comes 

before  our  notice,  accentuation  being  the 
very  essence  of  our  EngUsh  language.  The  skill  of  the 
poet  will  then  be  revealed,  the  pageant  of  his  words,  as 
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they  march  past,  will  infect  us  with  their  vitality,  until 
we  too  "  keep  step  "  in  sheer  sympathetic  delight. 
Having  thus  danced  to  his  piping,  so  to  speak,  we  can 
then  stop  to  think  what  it  was  all  about,  realise  the 
means  by  which  the  end  was  achieved,  and  make  further 
discoveries  of  the  rhythm-life  which  words  possess,  as 
well  as  colour-life  given  them  by  vowels,  and  motive- 
power  given  by  consonants.  There  is  no  need  for  me 
to  enlarge  upon  the  various  kinds  of  accent — again  there 
are  books  galore  setting  forth  their  names  and  the 
infinitude  of  ways  in  which  they  can  be  used.  My 
purpose  here  is  to  insist  upon  the  speaker  keeping  step 
with  the  poet,  whatever  his  step  may  be. 

Only  the  feet  that  move  in  order  dance, 

Only  the  mind  attained  to  that  dread  pulse 

Of  law,  throughout  the  universe,  can  sing. 

Only  the  soul  that  plays  its  rhythmic  part 

In  that  great  measure  of  the  tides  and  suns 

Terrestrial  and  celestial,  till  it  soar 

Into  the  supreme  melodies  of  heaven, 

Only  that  soul,  climbing  the  splendid  road 

Of  law,  from  height  to  height,  may  walk  with  God, 

Shape  its  own  sphere  from  chaos,  conquer  death, 

Lay  hold  on  life  and  liberty,  and  sing. 

From  '•  The  Trumpet  of  the  Law  " — Alfred  Noyes. 

Assuming  that  the  poet  has  already  chosen  by  his  rhythm 
the  words  he  would  have  emphasised,  the  speaker's 
province  is  not  to  provide  further  emphasis  (a  very 
common  error)  which  will  only  obscure  the  poet's 
meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  listener.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  speaker  does  not  incur  mighty  responsibilities 
in  fulfilling  his  office  as  poet's  interpreter,  but  they  are 
not  superficial  or  to  be  cheaply  dealt  with.  "  It  is 
with  style  very  much  as  it  is  with  conduct,"  says  Mr. 
Arthur  Salmon,  "  that  which  is  cheap  in  cost  is  naturally 
cheap  in  value."     There  is  a  morality  of  words  as  there 


is  a  morality  of  action  ;  honour,  truthfulness,  control, 
sincerity  are  all  requisites.  Right  expression,  like 
right  action,  must  spring  from  "  inner  rightness.'* 
What  is  wanted  from  the  speaker  is  such  closeness  of 
attention,  such  unconsciousness  of  all  surroundings, 
that  his  complete  mentality  is  available  to  concentrate 
upon  what  is  happening  while  he  translates  the  poet's 
thought  into  sound. 

The  Poet's  I  have  just  been  speaking  of  the  dangers 
Emphasis  of  over-emphasis,  and  commented  upon 
the  frequency  of  this  fault.  Now,  in 
weeding  one's  garden  one  knows  that  it  is  of  no  avail 
merely  to  destroy  what  is  above  ground,  the  offender 
must  come  out  by  the  roots  if  any  permanent  good  is 
to  be  done.  Let  us  see  then  where  are  the  roots  of  this 
particular  fault.  Our  investigations  will  take  us  into  yet 
another  department  of  the  poet's  treasure  house,  and 
we  discover  that  his  phrase  must  be  rated  by  us  at  its 
true  value  before  it  can  be  used  by  us  so  that  the  depths 
of  the  hearers'  understanding  may  be  reached.  This 
power  is  found  but  rarely  in  the  young  speaker. 

The  struggle  for  clear  articulation  becomes  confused 
with  the  delivery  of  the  phrase,  and  the  speaker  is  not 
aware  that  the  march  of  the  phrase  is  becoming  laboured, 
disconnected,  over-emphasised,  while  he  is — so  to  speak 
— doing  his  best. 

It  cannot  be  reahsed  too  soon  by  the  student  that 
it  is  by  the  exposition  of  thoughts  (the  poet's  phrases), 
not  lists  of  words,  that  his  purpose  can  be  fulfilled, 
and  the  sooner  those  thoughts  are  clearly  outlined  in 
his  mind  by  quiet  and  concentrated  study,  the  sooner 
will  his  breath  control  be  applied  so  that  these  thoughts 
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are  sustained  with  clear  vocalism  and  without  interrup- 
tion to  their  logical  conclusion. 

This  is  a  technical  achievement  of  the  greatest  value 
and  one  which  exercises  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
general  integrity  and  honesty  of  the  whole  performance. 
Another  foe  to  the  clear  exposition  of  the  poet*s  phrase 
is  undisciplined  inflection,  another  weed  that  must  be 
dug  up  by  the  roots.  It  is  allowed  to  grow,  first  of  all, 
through  an  attempt  to  speak  poetry  with  a  merely 
conversational  technical  equipment,  allowing  conversa- 
tional speech-curves  to  become  magnified  into  a  restless 
switch-back-like  track  of  sound  which  leads  nowhere. 
Now,  to  uproot  this  evil,  the  first  necessity  is  to  learn  to 
listen  keenly,  and  the  second  necessity  is  to  learn  to  speak 
straight. 

The  need  for  the  ability  to  listen  is  imperative,  and  is 
often  acquired  only  after  great  tribulation,  by  the 
speaker  who  has  allowed  the  curly  inflection  to  become 
something  of  a  fixed  habit. 

A  simple  and  eff'cctive  way  of  disturbing  that 
habit  is  to  practice  the  complete  phrase,  together  with 
its  proper  rhythm,  on  a  monotone,  for  by  that  means  all 
useless  inflection  can  be  eliminated,  and  the  phrase  left 
clean  and  free  for  the  addition  of  those  subtle  varieties 
of  intonation  which  reveal  unfaiHngly  the  poet's  meaning. 

The  Poet's  Next  follows  the  understanding  of  the  form 
Structure  of  the  poem.  Not  so  much  the  realisation 
of  the  class  of  poem  to  which  it  belongs — 
whether  it  be  a  sonnet  or  a  lyric,  an  ode,  a  ballad,  or  a 
nursery  rhyme,  such  forms  one  should  surely  recognise 
or  be  helped  to  recognise  at  first  sight,  but  the  sense 
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of  the  poet's  design,  his  architecture  one  might  say, 
the  power  of  seeing  his  whole  edifice  from  foundation 
to  flagstaff  so  that  before  uttering  the  first  word  the 
speaker  is  aware  that  he  too  is  erecting  an  edifice  of 
sound,  with  its  corresponding  foundation  and  its  tower  ; 
a  sense  of  unity  pervading  all.  All  this  is  involved  in 
Milton's  beautiful  phrase  **  with  the  dearest  charity." 
It  is  technique  used  as  it  should  be  to  pass  on  the  truth 
to  others,  "  and  when  that  technique  enables  a  man  or 
a  woman  to  make  an  audience  think,  that  man  or  woman, 
and  their  technique,  are  of  use  to  the  world." 

The  Teacher's  Were  all  the  preceding  words  of  advice 
Responsibility  dismissed  as  unprofitable,  there  still 
towards  the  remains    the    great    urgency    of    the 

very  young  claim  for  the   preservation  and  true 

development  of  those  unsullied  and 
vividly  imaginative  qualities  which  the  child  seems  to 
bring  with  him  into  the  world.  How  the  child  exults 
in  the  imagery  and  rhythm  of  his  nursery  rhyme  ! 
Why  should  he  not  carry  this  joy,  together  with  a  develop- 
ing intelligence,  unspoiled  by  self-consciousness,  into 
treasures  of  verse,  such  as  those  which  Kingsley, 
Stevenson,  KipUng,  and  others  have  bestowed  upon 
him  !  It  is  the  teacher's  fault  if  he  does  not  do  so. 
Why  is  this  dreadful  thing — misnamed  recitation — which 
is  only  a  collection  of  tricks,  and  is  of  no  educational 
value,  allowed  to  occupy  any  of  the  child's  time,  time 
which  should  be  directed  towards  the  gradual  apprecia- 
tion, through  discipHned  attention,  of  the  phonetic  and 
rhythmic  beauties  of  his  native  language.  Alas  !  the 
faults  of  manhood  are  often  begun  in  the  schoolroom. 
Preparation  for  the  teaching  of  the  true  appreciation  of 
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poetry  has  hitherto,  in  far  too  many  instances,  been 
inadequate  and  mistaken. 

There  are  far  too  many  teachers  who  are  not  trained 
as  they  should  be  if  they  are  to  do  the  best  that  can  be 
done  with  this  valuable  means  of  education.  It  is  a 
primary  necessity  that  those  who  are  to  introduce 
children  to  the  great  humanity  of  poetry  and  romance, 
with  all  the  philosophy  of  life  involved  in  them,  should 
themselves  already  have  attained  some  degree  of 
intimacy  with  creative  minds,  and  be  able  to  speak  of 
their  work  not  in  the  letter  but  in  the  spirit. 

The  Doric  "  Scotland  is  not  a  part  of  England,"  my 
father,  David  Kennedy,  used  to  say  with 
great  zest,  when  on  his  mission  of  singing  the  songs  of 
Scotland  round  the  world.  Neither  is  the  Doric  a 
modification  of  the  English  language,  nor  can  mere  local 
carelessness  of  speech  be  dignified  with  the  title  of 
"  The  Scots  Tongue.'*  Yet,  as  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  each  Scot  loves  best  the  dialect  of  his  own  locaHty, 
where  is  the  standard  Scots  to  be  found  ?  It  must  be 
understood  that  we  are  dealing  with  Classic  Scots,  the 
stuff  that  will  make  "  the  best  Scots  words  in  the  best 
order,"  that  is,  Scots  poetry. 

Surely  it  is  the  great  Scots  poets  themselves  who  set 
the  standard,  and  if  they  have  exercised  great  discrimina- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  written  words,  surely  these  words 
should  be  spoken  with  discrimination  equally  great.  It 
will  be  then  to  the  poet  with  the  greatest  mastery  of 
Scots  words  that  we  look  for  guidance  in  this  matter. 
We  can  begin  at  least  by  listening  to  the  word-music  or 
word-magic  of  Robert  Burns,  remembering  its  universal 
appeal,  realising   that   there   is   a  sequential   beauty  of 
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sounds,  and  that  this  cannot  be  heard  if  entrusted  to 
careless  or  casual  colloquialism,  any  more  than  the 
colloquialism  of  various  English  counties  can  be  allowed 
to  represent  what  is  known  as  "  the  King's  English."  * 

Our  heritage  of  speech  is  a  very  definite  and  dignified 
thing,  and  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  previous  pages 
applies  equally  to  the  requirements  of  fine  Scots  diction. 
The  Scots  vowel  sounds  have  then  a  colouring,  and  one 
recognises  in  the  work  of  the  speaker  who  makes  an  art 
of  his  language  a  colour  scheme  which  never  disappoints 
the  listener  by  any  chance  discord  resulting  from  a 
careless  ear.  Perhaps  the  two  counties  which  provide 
the  most  naturally  beautiful  Scots  are  Perthshire  and 
Galloway,  but,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  local  but  the  general 
or  even  universal  appeal  that  is  to  be  desired.  Discussion 
as  to  the  fittest  pronunciation  is  greatly  to  be  commended; 
there  is  a  choice  that  is  representative,  and  a  choice  that 
is  not  representative  ;  the  younger  generation  of 
speakers  have  a  tendency  to  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance  and  to  anglicise  the  words  they  are  not  sure 
of ;  also  to  make  use  of  editions  that  are  not  authentic 
reproductions  of  the  original  poem.  A  fine  enthusiasm 
in  these  matters  would  do  much  to  promote  the  renaiss- 
ance of  Scottish  poetic  life,  and  to  defeat  some  of  the 
cheapening  influences  which  are  besetting  our  young 
folks  at  every  turn. 

The  Scots  What  is  the  ballad  that  we  ask  you  to 
Ballad  recite  to  us  ?     Why  do  we  like  to  hear  it } 

How  do  we  wish  it  said  ? 


*  Readers  should  also  consult  Marjory  Kennedy-Fraser's  booklet, 
**  Pronunciation  in  Lowland  Scots  Song,"  No.  8  of  this  series. 
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For  answer  we  have  these  words  of  Shakespeare  : 

"  Mark  it,  Caesario,  it  is  old  and  plain, 
The  spinners  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones, 
Do  use  to  chant  it." 

"  Old  and  plain  " — almost  as  old  as  the  hills  ;  plain 
often  to  the  verge  of  uncouthness,  but  built  of  elemen- 
tality,  and  charged  with  an  infectious  rhythm,  its 
narrative  moves  forward  with  extreme  simplicity  to  a 
striking  and  affecting  chmax.  The  hall-mark  of  the 
genuine  ballad  is  impersonahty.  Being,  as  is  believed, 
created  by  the  people  for  the  people,  "  the  triumphant 
rehc  of  a  mass  of  popular  composition,"  it  is  not  an 
expression  of  the  personaHty  of  individuals,  but  of  a 
collective  sympathy.  It  follows  therefore  that  its 
fundamental  characteristic  is  the  absence  of  self- 
consciousness. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  ballad  is  from  ballare,  to 
dance,  and  we  are  quite  reasonable  in  supposing  that  its 
first  use  was  to  provide  a  chain  of  words  that  has  within 
them  a  strong  rhythmic  life.  Hence  the  existence  of 
the  refrain,  so  frequent  in  its  occurrence,  and  it  is  well 
that  we  should  remember  this  when  we  come  to  speak  it. 
We  must  remember  also  that  the  words,  as  used  by  the 
people,  could  never  have  been  written  words,  but  would 
be  carried  in  the  memory  because  of  their  origin  and 
their  power  of  conveying  those  elemental  emotions  by 
which  the  minstrel-folk  were  swayed.  They  sang  of 
great  daring,  great  beauty,  great  cruelty,  great  love,  at 
some  times  with  an  unconscious  artistry,  at  others  with 
an  almost  incredible  diffuseness.  Those  that  are 
moulded  by  unconscious  artistry  are  those  that  survive 
and   are  among  our  treasured  possessions  to-day.     It 
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is  up  to  us  then  also  to  acquire  an  unconscious  artistry 
if  we  would  interpret  them  aright.  How  can  such  an 
attitude  of  mind  be  defined  ?  First,  the  speaker  must 
have  a  wide  knowledge  of  ballads,  not  only  of  his  own, 
but  of  many  countries,  and  to  recognise  that  many  of 
the  themes  are  not  peculiar  to  one  nation  but  appear 
in  almost  every  language.  He  must  bring  to  the 
speaking  of  them  that  verve  by  which  the  old  minstrels 
must  have  held  their  audience,  a  verve  which  meant  a 
fine  physical  mastery  of  the  words  as  well  as  a  strong 
rhythmical  grip  and  a  power  of  entering  thoroughly  into 
the  emotion  which  called  the  ballad  into  existence.  But 
like  the  ballad,  he  too  must  be  un-self-conscious.  What 
has  already  been  said  with  regard  to  fine  Scots  diction 
holds  here  also,  the  heritage  which  is  ours  through 
many  generations  must  be  treated  with  dignity,  and  with 
a  realisation  that  the  Scots  language,  too,  is  a  racial 
expression,  indeed  the  veritable  father  and  mother  of  the 
ballad. 


Assured  of  worthiness,  we  do  not  dread 
Competitors ;  we  rather  give  them  hail 
And  greeting  in  the  list  where  we  may  fail : 
Must,  if  we  bear  an  aim  beyond  the  head  ! 
My  betters  are  my  masters :  purely  fed 
By  their  sustainment  I  likewise  shall  scale 
Some  rocky  steps  between  the  mount  and  vale ; 
Meanwhile  the  mark  I  have  and  I  will  wed. 
So  that  I  draw  the  breath  of  finer  air. 
Station  is  nought,  nor  footways  laurel-strewn, 
Nor  rivals  tightly  belted  for  the  race. 
Good  speed  to  them !     My  place  is  here  or  there ; 
My  pride  is  that  among  them  I  have  place : 
And  thus  I  keep  this  instrument  in  tune." 

George  Meredith 
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1  Hosanna  to  the  living  Lord,  O  Ewigkeit,  du  Donnerwort. 
Hallelujah!     ....  Wir  Christenleut'? 

2  Beside  the  Flood  of  Babylon,  An  Wasserflusscn  Babylon. 

To  Thee,  O  Lord,  our  hearts 

we  raise,  ....  Ermuntre  dich. 

3  For  the  beauty  of  the  earth,   -  Hilf,  Herr  Jesu,  lass  gelingen. 
Brightest  and  Best         -       -  Liebster  Immanuel. 

4  Through  the  day  Thy  love  has  Welt,  ade !  ich  bin  dein  made. 

"    spared  us  (Vesper  Hymn). 

O  Sacred  Head,      -       •       -  Passion  Chorale. 

5  Jesus  lives !     .       •       -       -  Meinen  Jesum  lass  ich  nlcht. 
Holy,  Holy !    •       -       -       -  Sanctus ! 

6  Come,  Thou  Holy  Paraclete  -  Jesu,  meint  Freude. 
Jesus,  Master,  whose  1  am,    •  Nicht  so  traurig. 
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